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TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 


THERE are two proverbs which seem to be a 
distinct contradiction of each other—‘ Delays are 
dangerous,’ ‘ Thete’s luck in leisure.’ Both pro- 
verbs, however, are true, according to the circum- 
stances in which they may respectively be applied. 
Sometimes, and more particularly when a sudden 
and unpleasant emergency arises, it may be safe 
and desirable to act with promptitude, or at all 
events not to procrastinate. On the other hand, 
there are occasions when people should take 
matters leisurely, and avoid plunging into a 
course of conduct that only by some rare chance 
will prove successful, It is not easy to offer any 
advice on the subject. The exercise of a sound 
judgment in relation to ordinary experiences will 
determine whether it is best to delay or to act 
on the spur of the moment, 

Personally, we have always had an objection to 


put off time in following what appeared to be the | 


line of duty, and on the whole feel that in the 
aggregate more mischief is done by taking things 
leisurely than by promptitude of action. Obvi- 
ously, procrastination is something more than 
the proverbial ‘thief of time.’ Wasted energies, 
neglected opportunities, mental idleness, and gene- 
ral disorder of affairs, resulting in a dropping 
behind in the race of life, constantly rise up 
in accusation of the evil habit of putting off 
till to-morrow what could be and should be 
done to-day. Every one has duties to fulfil, and 


the most fortunate of mortals has need of sus- 
tained energies ; but energies are frittered away | 
by small frequently occurring emergencies far) 
more than by employing them vigorously in some | 
really important matter. Figuratively speaking, | 
when a wise man has a trouble which can be| 
removed by promptitude, he loses no time in 
‘taking the bull by the horns,’ 

How often do people drift into a sea of troubles 
just because clear decision and vigorous action 
have not been forthcoming at some critical mo- 
ment ! 


sometimes, and has brought the figurative ‘enraged 
bull’ down upon himself; only he, instead of 
crouching before it or attempting to fly, turns and 
‘takes it by the horns.’ He is not ashamed of 
owning his error. If he finds himself deceived in 
the purport of an engagement into which he has 
been entrapped—be it the hiring of a house, the 
partnership of a business, or any of the multitudi- 
nous arrangements which complicate modern life 
—if he finds he has entered on a disastrous course 
which admits of no remedy while it is pursued, he 
will at the sacrifice of anything except honour, 
extricate himself from it without delay. The 
unhealthy house, the inconvenient house, or the 
house too large and expensive will always prove 
a depressing influence, and will have to be given 
up sooner or later. If there are smoky chimneys 
and damp rooms, remedy them if you can ; if you 
cannot, don’t drift into a condition of chronic 
discomfort for want of prompt action and tem- 
porary sacrifice, To know when to make a sacri- 
fice, and to be prompt in acting upon that know- 
ledge, is a great secret of success in life, 

And now we would say a word on a very impor- 
tant theme. Young people often rush into matri- 
monial engagements with far too little understand- 
ing of each other’s disposition and tastes, If 
longer acquaintance and more intimate knowledge, 
instead of cementing the tie of affection, opens the 
eyes of either of the pair to the incompatibility of 
their characters, surely it is the truest honour to 
speak the frank word before the irrevocable vows 
are taken, Though it is the duty of married 
people to bear and forbear, there are limits to 
human endurance which cannot be passed without 
serious injury of many sorts; and where incom- 
patibility is detected before marriage, there is a 
great chance of its developing, not decreasing 
afterwards. To break a matrimonial engagement 
is a terrible evil to encounter ; but still it is better 
to make the effort, than with eyes open to incur 
lifelong misery. 

We remember long years ago reading a quaint 
rhyme, which we have never met with since. We 


Even the typical wise man makes mistakes | think it ran thus ; 
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For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy, or there is none ; 

If there is one, try and find it ; 

If there isn’t—never mind it. 
Though to indulge in vain regtets for the inevi- 
table may be weak, and even sinful, it may on 
the other hand be a proof of moral strength, and 
the very exercise demanded of us—to resist evil 
by the means within our reach. It is true that 
social life in the present day is exceedingly com- 
plicated, so that it is perhaps more difficult to get 
out of a wrong groove than it was a generation 
back ; but that is no reason why the attempt should 
not be made. Letting things ‘drift’—a favourite 
axiom with many people—often leads to the 
wreck of fortune. Of course there are times when 
the most energetic must exercise patience, and wait 
for the turn of that ‘tide’ which they wish to 
‘take at the flood.’ But the really energetic are 
vigilant even when inactive, and generally speak- 


ing, they do not have to wait very long for their | 


opportunities, 

We heard a story lately which interested us 
greatly, as a striking instance of ‘taking the bull 
by the horns,’ As the consequence of an unfortu- 
nate speculation, a family was suddenly reduced 
from atiluence to penury. The blow was a terrible 
one, and for a brief period the whole family 
seemed paralysed ; but it was the noble-hearted 
wife who first roused herself, aud bravely pre- 
pared to act with decision, The only pittance 
which remained was less than a hundred a year, 
and this for people who had been accustomed 
to horses and carriages, and to fare sumptu- 
ously every day, and with seven children to feed 
and to clothe! Of course the father looked out 
for employment which should in some measure 
re-establish his position; but fortunes are not 
re-made in a day or a year; and his wife, deli- 
cately reared and accustomed to a large establish- 
ment, resolved as a first step to discharge every 
one of their servants. ‘We have health and we 
have hands, she said ; or at anyrate used words 
to that effect in speaking to her children. ‘We 
must work ; and what we do not know how to do, 
we must learn.’ 

Of course the first thing was to remove to a 
small house, one only just roomy enough to con- 
tain its several inmates. But not even a ‘general 
servant’ accompanied them. A frugal system of 
diet was adopted, in which we believe oatmeal 
played a considerable part, and every purchase 
was made in the cheapest market, This rare 
lady had a horror of debt and a horror of 
pauperism, though she had not the ungrateful 
pride which would have made her decline all 
help offered to her children. They were helped 
to help themselves in more ways than one; and 
when the darkest days were over, and the ‘silver 
lining’ of the cloud began to shew, there is good 
reason to believe that she felt more of the good 
that had been hidden in the trouble. After all, 
the time was not so sad as it seemed. We 
may be “seove d sure that it sifted friends in a 
wonderful manner, and that it was found that the 
true and the loyal were to be met with in all 
classes, Some acquaintances of course dropped off ; 
but it is doubtful if adversity tests friendship more 
than does prosperity. The rich and happy are 


drawn forth towards those in trouble. We fancy 
too that the brave lady of whom we are writing 
did not allow herself to be ashamed of her 
poverty. If people whom she had visited in 
other days on equal terms, drove up to her door, 
we imagine she received them in her little parlour 
| without any lachrymose manner ; though perhaps, 
| if very busy starching or ironing, she kept them 
| waiting a few minutes, making due and truthful 
| apology for doing so. Under such circumstances, 
| it is very likely that her hand, though rough and 
hard from household work, was pressed with more 
than usual warmth by delicately gloved fingers, 

Now, if that wife had been content to sit 
bemoaning her helplessness and misfortune, while 
appealing right and left for aid, what an inferior 
position would she now be in! not only in 
reference to worldly affairs, but in regard to the 
estimation of her character. Besides, energy is 
very contagious, and hers must not only have 
cheered her husband in his trouble, but must have 
been communicated to her children. The constant 
occupation too was the very best thing for them 
all; it left no time for mere fretting; and probably 
natural fatigue from physical exertion prevented 
anxious thoughts from keeping them awake at 
night. No doubt our heroine was very glad when 
brighter days dawned again, and she could return 
to more congenial occupations than sweeping rooms 
and lighting fires; but we believe she would do 
just the same as before, should the same terrible 
occasion recur. 

Perhaps it is only when we are somewhat 
advanced in life that we see with any clearness 
of mental vision the ‘uses of adversity.’ It is 
when we can look back on the sundry beginnings 
and endings of things—on the completed careers 
of the successful—and on the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil in the multitude of cases within 
our knowledge, that we begin to perceive how 
necessary trials to be encountered and difficulties 
to be overcome are to the strengthening of 
character and the development of the human 
being. 


THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 
CHAPTER III,—THE CHAMOIS-HUNTERS, 


Earty the next morning the door of the little 
mountain cottage grated on its hinges, and Mr 
Seymour entered the small apartment, eagerly 
welcomed by Walter, who ran forward to meet 
him. 

‘What! you are up already, my boy, and as 
fresh and lively as if nothing had happened !’ 
said he. ‘I fully expected to find you knocked 
up and ill after all the exertion and fatigue of 
yesterday; but I am glad to see that you are 
so much stronger than I gave you credit for. 
How is your back though, Walter? Don’t the 
wounds made by the vulture’s claws pain you 
very much ?’ 

‘They were very sore last night sir, replied the 
boy; ‘but father bound them up nicely for me, 
and says they will be quite better in a week.’ 

‘Delighted to hear it, But where is your 


much envied, and sometimes slandered ; but the 
best feelings of the best people are generally | 
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father? I don’t see him,’ 
‘He is outside sir, with Liesli the cow, that we 
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recovered through your kindness,’ replied Walter 
with a grateful look. ‘She is the best cow in the 
valley.’ 

‘Ah, here comes your father,’ said Mr Seymour 
with a smile, stepping forward to grasp the hand 
which Toni Hirzel held out towards him, while 
thanking him in hearty but simple words for the 
kindness he had shewn to his boy. 

‘Don’t mention it, my friend. What I gave to 
the boy was given very willingly; and he has 
richly earned not only that but a few francs more, 
which I am still owing him. But we will square 
accounts now.—Here Walter; there is forty francs 
for the old vulture which you captured so bravely ; 
and here is another sixty francs for the torn 
trousers and the knife you lost.’ : 

With these words Mr Seymour counted out five 
bright gold pieces on the table, to the wonderment 
of ‘Toni Hirzel and his son, neither of whom could 
utter a word, 

‘But sir, exclaimed Walter, finding his voice at 
last, ‘the vulture, the trousers, and the knife all 
put together are not worth twenty francs !’ 

‘They are worth more to me,’ replied the gentle- 
man; ‘and you must allow me to pay for them 
according to my opinion of their value. So make 
no more words about it, my boy, but put the 
money in your pocket. I hope it may prove 
useful to you,’ 

Tears started into Walter’s eyes, ‘O father!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘only look at all this money! We 
shall be able to buy another cow and make twice 
as much cheese as we do now. We shan’t have to 
borrow anything from neighbour Frieshardt any 
more, and if everything goes on well, we shall soon 
be able to build a house as good as his, It will 
be a blessing for you to have a comfortable home 
in your old aye.’ 

But Toni Hirzel shook his head. ‘Don’t talk 
so fast, my boy,’ said he quietly. ‘That is a 
great deal more money than we can think of 
tuking.—Pray, take it back, Mr Seymour, Watty 
is quite right. Twenty francs will amply suffice; 
especially when you were so liberal towards him 
yesterday.’ 

‘Very well, friend, so be it, was the reply. ‘If 
ee won't let me pay you the money as a debt, I 

ope you will allow me to give it to Walter as a 
present. I’m sure you won’t object to that. He 
can save it till he’s a few years older, if he doesn’t 
— to spend it now; so let the matter drop, 
unless you really wish to annoy me,’ 

Seeing that Mr Seymour was in earnest, Toni 
Hirzel made no further objections, and lifted the 
money from the table. 

‘Well then, Walter, I will take care of this 
handsome gift for you until you are old enough 
to make a good use of it,’ said his father, as he 
placed the money in a leather pocket-book, which 
he deposited in a secret drawer of the cupboard, 
‘Rest there. quietly, said he in a whisper; ‘when 
I am dead and gone, it will be a nest-egg for 
Watty to fall back upon,’ 

Mr Seymour then rose to take his departure ; 
and before saying farewell, Walter asked and 
obtained leave to visit the friendly traveller soon ; 
but when he went to Rosenlanibad three or four 
days afterwards, he found that Mr Seymour had 
received a letter from home, which had compelled 
him to take his immediate departure. 


The summer passed away ; autumn came, and 
stripped the leaves from the trees ; the first flakes 
of snow fluttered in the air; the days were growing 
shorter, and the quiet and solitary valley took its 
turn in the changes of fortune which so frequently 
occur in the outer world. Although Toni Hirzel 
was sober and industrious, he could not escape 
the common lot of humanity. He sustained a 
heavy loss at the beginning of winter in the 
death of his favourite cow. Soon afterwards, the 
severity of the weather drove from the mountains 
the wolves, which broke into the stable during 
the night and killed two of his five goats. 

These losses were serious to the poor man. The 
only property he possessed in addition to his cot- 
tage consisted of the cow and the goats, which 
supplied him with the barest necessaries of life ; 
and now he was deprived of them almost at one 
stroke. It was hard to bear; but by-and-by the 
recollection of the money which Mr Seymour had 
given him came as a ray of sunshine to Walter, 
who begged his father to take it and buy another 
cow. 

‘No, Walter,’ was his reply. ‘The money is 
yours. Mr Seymour made you a present otf it, 
and it shall remain untouched until you are old 
enough to spend it for some good purpose. You 
are too young and inexperienced yet ; so don’t sa 
any more about it. Now that we have lost Liesli 
and the goats, we must bestir ourselves to do 
something else for a living, until the spring, when 
we may perhaps be fortunate with the chamois, 
There are plenty of chamois on the hills, and my 
gun on the wall there has brought down many 
a fine buck! When spring comes, we’ll go out 
together, and you will see that your father has 
still a firm hand and a sure foot, 


The winter wore away by degrees. The warm 
south wind crept slowly through the valleys, 
melting the snow from the mountain-sides, and 
calling into life hundreds of sparkling streams, 
Waterfalls foamed and thundered; enormous 
masses of snow came crashing down from the 
mountain peaks; while amid the noise and 
thunder of avalanches, the sun exercised its silent 
but mighty influence, renewing the mountain 
greenery, converting the barren ground into a 
verdant carpet. The birds returned from their 
winter home, and again burst into joyous sung; 
and again the budding trees proclaimed that 
winter was over and gone, 

During the dreary winter-time the simple wants 
of the two mountaineers had been supplied by 
much toil and much privation, so that the return 
of the vernal season was hailed with joyful 
acclamation. 

‘It is time for us to be off now,’ said the hunter 
one morning to his boy; and day after day, when- 
ever the weather was favourable, they might 
have been seen climbing the lofty mountain ranges 
in search of game, sometimes not returning to their 
little cottage for several days. At other times, 
however, after unspeakable trouble and danger, 
they would return home in great glee, the father 
bearing a large chamois slung across his shoulders, 
to be sold for a good price to the landlord of the inn. 

Toni was looked upon by all the country round 
as the best hunter in the district, and he was 
determined to maintain his reputation. By the 
end of August, when the summer was approachiug 
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its end, he had shot thirty chamois, and the best 
of the season was still before him. 

‘ Now Watty,’ said he, ‘we must look out for the 
winter. We have got on famously through the 
fine weather, and have made a little money ; but 
there’s not enough yet for what we require, and 
we must work away for some time still, before we 
get as much as will replenish our empty byre.’ 

‘I will do all I can to help you, father,’ replied 
the boy. ‘I saw a track on the Wellhorn yesterday 
that promises a finer buck than we have taken 
yet.’ 

, ‘On the Wellhorn! On which side ?’ 

‘On the glacier side, father. It is not so very 
difficult to get up there; but I noticed that when- 
ever he was disturbed, the chamois went across the 
glacier towards the Engelhorn, and I’m afraid it 
would be rather dangerous to follow him. There 
are cracks in the ice hundreds of feet deep, and 
how well we know that whoever falls into one of 
them would never see the light of day again !’ 

‘That is very true,’ said his father thoughtfully. 
‘But we must have the buck at any risk. Do 
you know the spot on the glacier where he makes 
for the Engelhorn ?’ 

‘Yes; it is quite at the top, where the ice is 
spread out like a sea.’ 

‘Well then, said the experienced mountaineer, 
‘we must try and avoid following the chamois over 
the ice, and rather wait for him on the Engelhorn, 
and get a shot at him as he passes. You must go 
to the Wellhorn, my boy, and drive him towards 
me.’ 

‘Yes; that will be the best, father,’ replied 
Walter. ‘I thought of that myself.’ 

‘ Well then, let it be so. We must be off before 
daybreak to-morrow morning.’ 

Toni made the necessary preparations the same 
evening; and long before the first beams of Sol 
were visible on the following morning, he left the 
cottage with his son. After a toilsome ascent of 
half an hour, they separated. The father turned to 
the left towards the steep and craggy Engelhorn, 
after he had described the exact point towards 
which Walter was to drive the animal; while the 
boy scrambled up the dangerous ridges of the 
Wellhorn, to find the chamois, and drive it to the 
place where his father was to lie in wait. 

‘Be very careful, Watty, said his father to him 
ere they parted ; ‘don’t be reckless or fool-hardy.’ 

The boy promised to be watchful, and they 
separated, each to his own share of the toilsome 
and perilous undertaking. Taking advantage of 
the rocks and stones which marked the path of a 
former glacier, Walter reached the summit of the 
Wellhorn without much difficulty, after an hour 
and a half’s climb. Taking a small telescope from 
his pocket, he peered anxiously across the field of 
ice which separated him from the Engelhorn, and 
descried his father working his way cautiously 
along the edge of the glacier till he gained a part 
of the rocks that seemed to afford a possibility of 
climbing. He then had the satisfaction of seeing 
him sit down to rest. 

‘He has got just to the right spot,’ said he to 
himself. ‘He must have seen the track. It is just 
fifty feet from there that the chamois springs 
across a crack in the ice to get to the pasture 
higher up; and when he once gets sight of him, 
father won't let him escape. But first and fore- 
most, I must find the game, and start it across,’ 


No sooner said than done. Clambering from 
rock to rock, always observant and watchful, the 
resolute youth pursued his way. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he stood still, and threw himself flat on the 
ground, 

‘I thought so—there he is!’ said he to himself, 
‘I must work my way carefully round to the right, 
and then frighten him off with a shout.’ 

Taking stealthy advantage of every rock that 
could screen him from observation, Walter raised 
his head now and then to make sure that the 
chamois had not taken fright and moved from 
the spot. When he had thus reached the right 
position, he started to his feet and uttered a loud 
hulloo! 

The animal was only about two hundred paces 
distant. It heard the shout, and saw the figure of 
the boy suddenly appear, and with a bound sprang 
down to the field of ice, which it crossed with light 
and rapid strides, 

‘The game is ours!’ exclaimed Walter with 
delight. But his joy was premature. Whether 
the chamois scented the danger that lay in wait 
for it on the further side, or whether the creature 
saw that there was nothing to fear from a boy who 
was without a gun, it suddenly stopped, turned 
round and stamped impatiently two or three times 
on the ice, gazing at Walter the while. Descend- 
ing the rocks carefully, Walter crossed the ice, and 
was allowed by the animal to approach within a 
hundred steps, when with a short shrill whistle it 
turned round, sprang two or three hundred yards 
farther on, and stood still as before, and again 
gazed back at its pursuer. 

The courageous boy did not stop in his pursuit, 
*T shall go on as far as it will be safe,’ thought he, 
‘and at the worst I can easily turn back.’ 

The pursuit was accordingly renewed, and lasted 
in this way nearly an hour. If the lad could 
only keep the animal from turning off to the 
right or left, it would be sure to come at last 
within gunshot of his father. 

The chamois, followed by its pursuer, was 
approaching nearer and nearer the small patch of 
grass which it was accustomed to visit, and was 
already within fifty yards of it, when the animal 
suddenly stopped, gave a tremendous spring to 
the right, fled across the glacier with the speed of 
an arrow, and was out of sight in an instant. 

‘He must have seen father, or else scented 
him,’ said Walter to himself. ‘ Our trouble is all 
in vain for to-day, so I must go acquaint father 
with the result.’ 

A few minutes brought the lad to where his 
father was awaiting the appearance of the buck ; 
but Walter saw at once that the older sportsman 
was aware of what had happened. His father 
beckoned to him to be silent, and pointed to a 
small green spot above the steep sides of the 
Engelhorn, Turning his eyes in that direction, 
Walter recognised the chamois standing on the 
scrap of meadow. 

‘Now we've got him,’ whispered his father. ‘I 
saw you driving him along this way, and started 
him up there on purpose. I have watched the 
spot carefully, and as the buck has been in the 
habit of feeding there, I felt sure he would make 
for it as soon as he saw me. But we’ve got 
him now. He can’t take the steep sides of the 
mountain, and we ’ve cut off his retreat ; so come 
along, my boy, as fast as you can,’ 
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Following his father hurriedly over the ice, they 
soon reached a point from which they could get a 
good view of the chamvis. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a large chasm in the ice lay right before 
them, and stopped their progress. The chamois 
had cleared it; but it was quite beyond human 
strength and agility. 

‘We can’t get across here, father,’ said Walter in 
a whisper ; ‘ let us try and find some other way.’ 

‘We can’t find a better spot than this,’ replied 
his father, examining his gun, 

‘But what’s the use of shooting him? What’s 
the good of a dead chamois if we can’t get 
him ?’ 

‘When he’s once dead, boy, we’ll soon find 
some means of getting at him, was the answer. 
‘A board laid over the crevasse will be an easy 
way of recovering the venison.’ 

‘But we haven’t got a board, father, 

‘That we’ll see about. Just stand on one side, 
Watty !’ 

The hunter cocked his gun, took aim for a 
moment, and was going to fire, when he turned 
suddenly pale and dropped his arm. 

‘What’s the matter, father? Do you feel ill?’ 
inquired Walter with anxiety. 

‘No, replied the huntsman; ‘but it seemed 
as if the ice was giving way just as I was going to 
fire. But it can’t be, he continued, stamping his 
foot ; ‘the ice is solid and firm enough.’ 

‘Let us go home, father, implored Walter. ‘I 
feel a presentiment that something will happen. 
Come home now, and we can try for the buck 
to-morrow.’ 

But the old mountaineer had in the meantime 
become self-possessed again, and again raised his 
gun to fire. Just as he pulled the trigger, how- 
ever, his foot slipped; and with an exclamation 
of horror, Walter saw him carried rapidly towards 
the rift in the ice and suddenly disappear. With 
the recoil of the gun the hunter had lost his 
balance on the slippery ice, and at the same 
moment that his shot struck the chamois, he was 
hurled into the ‘ rift.’ 

‘Father! father! father!’ screamed Walter, 
throwing himself on the ice, horror-stricken, 
and peering wildly down the crevasse. ‘ Father, 
speak !? 

All was silent. Only a slight trickling, as if 
from some subterranean stream, reached his ear. 

For several minutes the youth lay at the edge 
of the chasm paralysed with terror. When he 
recovered his consciousness, a feeling of alarm and 
distress overwhelmed him, He wept and wrung 
his hands bitterly. 

‘Father!’ he cried again into the abyss that 
yawned beneath him—‘ Father, speak to me, for 
God’s sake !’ 

A sudden thrill passed through his frame as a 
low murmur came up from the icy grave. He 
strained his ears to listen to the broken words. 
‘I am alive, Watty,’ was the reply of the un- 
fortunate man ; ‘ but my ankle is out of joint, and 
one of my arms broken, I shall never see the 
light of day again.’ 

A cry of mingled joy and agony burst from 
Walter's lips. 


shall be rescued, with God's help! Have you 
got your bag with you ?’ 


‘Don’t be afraid, father,’ he exclaimed. ‘ You | 


‘Well, then, take mine. I’ll lower it down 
with a cord.—Have you got it ?’ 

‘Yes’ was feebly answered. ‘I can hold out 
now for a while, unless the cold strike me,’ 

‘Courage, father, till I run down to the village, 
and get the neighbours and shepherds to come 
with ropes and poles. Try to hold out for a 
couple of hours, and with the help of God, you 
shall be saved.’ 

‘Ay, ay, dear boy,’ was the faint reply; ‘I 
will try to be patient till you come Hote ;’ and 
with a God-speed, Walter hurried off to rouse the 
neighbours to the rescue. 

It was a dangerous journey that the brave 
boy undertook for his father’s rescue; but 
courage, and the agility which is acquired by 
those who are accustomed to the mountains from 
childhood, enabled him to reach the valley in 
a wonderfully short time. Pale as death, with 
hands bleeding, and clothes torn to shreds, he 
rushed to the inn, which was the nearest spot 
where help could be found. His appearance 
naturally created consternation; and in answer 
to the numerous questions addressed to him, he 
related in a few breathless words the dreadful 
accident which had befallen his father. A score 
of stalwart hands were instantly ready to rescue 
the unfortunate man from his dreadful position ; 
the landlord of the inn ordered ropes, poles, and 
ladders to be got in readiness, and meanwhile 
pressed refreshment on the well-nigh exhausted 
youth. Moments were precious ; but ere long the 

arty reached the scene of the disaster, when 
Valter, leaning over the edge of the cleft, cried 
to his father, and was answered. 

*Yes, I’m still alive!’ replied the mountaineer, 
in weakly tones ; ‘ but I am almost frozen to death, 
and in dreadful pain. Make haste and help me, 
if you can, for I’m losing my senses,’ 

* Down with the rope!’ shouted the landlord, who 
had himself come with the party.—‘ Look out, 
Hirzel! Place the loop over your shoulders and 
under your arms, and try to draw it tight. There 
are plenty of strong arms here that will soon get 
you up.’ 

The rope having been made fast to an iron 
stanchion driven into the ice, the looped end was 
lowered away into the chasm; but no sign was 
made by Hirzel that he had obeyed the directions, 
and fastened it round his body. 

‘Father, why don’t you make haste?’ exclaimed 
Walter in agony. 

But there was no answer, 

‘He must have fainted at the last moment,’ 
said the landlord ; ‘and if so, then may God have 
mercy upon him, for not a living creature could 
venture such a depth!’ 

‘I will venture it!’ exclaimed Walter, seizing 
the rope. But twenty hands held him_ back. 
‘Let me go!’ he cried. ‘I must save my father !’ 
and breaking loose with a sudden effort from the 
men who surrounded him, the courageous youth 
seized the rope and disappeared in sight of his 
horror-stricken companions, 

A few terrible moments passed, when a shout 
from below was suddenly heard, and the cry ‘ All 
right, pull away, friends!’ sent a thrill of joy 
through every heart. 

‘Pull steadily, my men,’ cried the good land- 
lord ; ‘ but pull as if your own lives depended on it, 
—I can see them now!’ exclaimed he, gazing 


‘Yes; but my bottle is broken,’ 
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into the gloomy abyss. ‘Hirzel seems to have 
fainted, just as I thought, but Watty has fastened 
the rope round him securely. Pull away ; they 
will be at the top in a few seconds!’ 

Encouraged by success, the men redoubled their 
efforts, and had soon the satisfaction of landing 
father and son safely on the ice. 

A rough kind of stretcher having been hastily 
made of poles and ropes, the wounded hunter was 


laid upon it and carried home ; and as there was no | 


lack of stout hearts and sure feet, the journey 
was accomplished without accident. After setting 
his broken limbs and binding up his wounds, 
the doctor, who had been speedily called in, 
expressed the hope that Hirzel’s life would be 
saved, but he doubted very much if he would 
ever be able to climb the mountains for chamois 
again, Walter was thankful to find that his 
father’s life was in no danger ; and had himself so 
far recovered his equanimity as to be able to 
relate how he had rescued him from his icy grave, 
and how he found that the rope, instead of 
having reached the wounded man, had actually 
rested on a ledge ten feet above the place where 
he lay. Walter, who felt devoutly thankful that 
his efforts had been so successful, was overwhelmed 
with praises for his heroism. 

Nor was the chamois forgotten. The generous 
landlord had it brought down to the inn from the 
spot where it had fallen, and sent an ample equi- 
valent to Hirzel’s cottage. 


RUBBISH. 


Most of the substance we call the rubbish of our 
houses finds its way sooner or later into the 
dust-bin, and thence into the dustman’s cart, 
which conveys it to the dust-contractor’s yard ; 
and there we are for the most part contented to 
lose sight of it. It is worthless to us, and we are 
thankful to be rid of it, and think no more of 
it. But no sooner does it reach its destination 
in the yard, than our rubbish becomes a valuable 
commodity. The largest cinders are bought by 
laundresses and braziers, the smaller by brick- 
makers, The broken crockery is matched and 
mended by the poor women who sort the heaps, 
that which is quite past repair being sold with the 
oyster-shells to make roads ; and the very cats are 
skinned, before their dead bodies are sent away 
with other animal and vegetable refuse to be 
used as manure for fertilising our fields, Nothing 
is useless or worthless in the contractor’s eyes ; 
fur rubbish, like dirt, is simply ‘matter out of 
place.’ 

The term is an entirely correlative one; what 
is rubbish to one person under certain circum- 
stances, being under altered conditions extremely 
valuable to another. Gold itself is rubbish in 
the eyes of a man who is starving on a desert 
island; and the pearls which adorn a royal 
diadem and have made the fortune of the lucky 
finder, were probably felt to be worse than useless 
by the poor oyster, tormented by the presence of 
some particle of matter which he felt to be 
decidedly ‘ out of place’ within his shell, Many 
a cook no doubt had washed the little fresh-water 


| bleak, a fish about four inches long, and had 
| thoughtlessly poured away the water after the 
| operation, before it occurred to the French bead- 
maker that the lustrous silvery sediment de- 
| posited at the bottom of the vessel might be 
turned to account in the manufacture of artificial 
pearls, or pearl-beads, 

It is indeed strange to consider how many of 
our most highly prized adornments and our most 
useful and important manufactures are derived 
from our own and Nature’s refuse. The jet 
which brings in some twenty thousand pounds 
a year to the town of Whitby alone, is merely 
a compact, highly lustrous, and deep black variety 
of lignite, a species of coal less ancient in origin 
than that of the Carboniferous era which we 
usually burn, And coal itself, as we know, is 
merely the refuse of ancient forests and jungles, 
peat-mosses and cypress swamps, which has been 
mineralised in the course of ages and stored for 
our use in the bowels of the earth. Amber too, 
which is also used for ornaments, especially in the 
East, is but the fossil gum or resin of the Pinites 
succinifer, large forests of which seem to have 
existed in the north-east portion of what is now 
the bed of the Baltic. To the pine-tree this gum 
was certainly nothing but refuse, a something to 
be got rid of; but Nature, who rejects nothing 
however vile and contemptible, received it into 
her lumber-room, her universal storehouse, and 
after keeping it patiently much more than the 
traditional seven years, sends it out again, trans- 
formed and yet the same, to adorn the Eastern 
beauty, and to give employment to many a skil- 
ful pair of hands, Bogwood, which like jet, is 
used for bracelets, brooches, &c. is merely oak 
or other hard wood which has lain for years in 
peat-bogs or marshes, and has acquired its dark 
colouring from the action of oxidised metal upon 
the tannin it contained. 

Turning, however, from Nature’s processes to 
those of man, we find that he is doing his best, 
however clumsily, to follow the thrifty example 
she sets him. For many and many a year no 
doubt the pine-tree shed its pointed, needle-like 
leaves in the Silesian forests, and there they were 
left to decay and turn into mould at their leisure, 
until M. Pannewitz started a manufactory for 
converting them into forest-wool, which, besides 
being efficacious in cases of rheumatism when 
applied in its woolly state, can also be curled, 
felted, or woven. Mixed with cotton, it has even 
been used for blankets and wearing apparel. The 
ethereal oil evolved during the preparation of the 
wool is a useful medical agent, besides being 
serviceable as lamp-oil and also as a solvent of 
caoutchouc; and even the refuse left when the 
leaves have yielded up their oil and wood, is not 
looked upon as rubbish, but is compressed into 
blocks and used for firewood ; while the resinous 
matter it contains produces gas enough for the 
illumination of the factory. 

Truly, as one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, so one man’s rubbish is another man’s 
treasure. While the Russians export or simply 
waste all their bones, other more thrifty people 
boil them, to extract their grease and gelatine ; 
convert them into charcoal, to be used in refining 
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sugar; pass them on to the turner, to be made 
into knife-handles and a thousand other useful 
articles; or grind them up to supply phosphate 
of lime for the farmer’s crops. The commonest 
and roughest kinds of old glass are now bought 
up by a certain manufacturer, who melts them 
up, colours the liquid by a secret process of his 
own invention, to any tint he desires, and finally 
pours it out to cool in flat cakes, These are 
broken by the hammer into fragments of various 
size and shape, which are used to produce most 
effective decorations, such as might be introduced 
with advantage in many a now plain unattractive- 
looking building. The cost of this variety of 
mosaic is less than that of any other, and no 
doubt it will be extensively used as it becomes 
better known, 

Even such insignificant things as cobwebs are 
turned to account, not merely for healing cut 
fingers—Bottom’s sole idea as to their use—but for 
supplying the astronomer with cross-lines for his 
telescopes. Spiders’ threads have even been woven, 
though one cannot imagine where or how, except 
in fairyland, by fairy fingers, and for fairy 
garments ; and among the curiosities which tra- 
vellers bring home from the Tyrol are pictures 
painted upon cobwebs, the drawing of which is 
perfectly clear and distinct, with the spider’s handi- 
work at the same time plainly apparent. High 
prices are charged for these strange works of art, 
and no wonder, for the cobweb paper—which 
resembles a fluffy semi-transparent gauze—looks 
as if it must be extremely unpleasant to draw 
upon; and no doubt the eccentric artist fails many 
times before he succeeds in producing a saleable 
article. But we may descend even lower than 
cobwebs in the scale of refuse, and still find that 
we have not reached the dead-level at which 
things become utterly worthless and good for 
nothing. Nay, much that is sweetest and asso- 
ciated in our minds with luxury and refinement, 
may now be produced from that which is in itself 
most repulsive. For, while artificial vanilla can 
be made from the sap of the pine-tree, essence 
of almonds from benzine, and the delicate per- 
fumes of woodruff and melilot from coal-tar, other 
scents as fragrant can be obtained from the un- 
savoury refuse of the stable. 

Perhaps there is nothing more interesting and 
instructive, as shewing how the meaning of the 
word ‘rubbish’ varies, than the history of gas- 
making. To begin with: the coal which yields 
most gas is what is termed ‘cannel’ coal, and 
is now worth from twenty-five to thirty shillings 
a ton or more; whereas fifty years ago, before the 
introduction of gas, it was looked upon as almost 
worthless, In distilling coal for gas, a liquor 
is produced which for a long time was so great 
an inconvenience to the gas companies that they 
actually paid for permission to drain it into 
the common sewers, as the simplest way of get- 
ting rid of it. This gas-liquor contains salts of 
ammonia, together with naphtha and tar; and 
the tar is now made by repeated distillation to 
yield pitch, benzole, creosote, carbolic acid, the 
substance known as paraftine, and aniline. It 
seems strange now that these valuable products 
should ever have been thrown away as useless ; 
still stranger is it to learn that we derive from 
one of these waste substances the whole series of 
beautiful colours called aniline dyes. Naphthaline 


is another residuary product, by a novel applica- 
tion of which it is said that the light-giving 
properties of gas may be enhanced fourfold, at a 
very trifling cost. But the uses to which the 
waste liquor of the gas-works may be put are not 
yet exhausted ; for not only is it turned to account 
itself, but combined with the slaty shales found 
among the coal, which were also at one time a 
source of perpetual annoyance, it yields alum— 
used in the manufacture of paper and preparation 
of leather ; copperas or green vitriol (sulphate of 
iron), used in dyeing, tanning, and the manufac- 
ture of ink and Prussian blue; and sulphuric 
acid, 

Rags are now recognised as such a valuable 
commodity that in some countries their export is 
forbidden by government; nevertheless, from one 
source or another the paper-makers of England 
alone import annually some eighteen or twenty 
thousand tons of linen and cotton rags, and collect 
large quantities at home. These rags are of very 
varying degrees of cleanliness, as may be imagined ; 
some of the English ones require no bleaching at 
all, while those of Italy bear away the palm for 
dirt. Old sails are made into the paper used for 
bank-notes, so it is said, and old ropes reappear as 
brown paper ; but many other things besides flax, 
hemp, and cotton are now used in the manutfac- 
ture, and paper is made and remade over and over 
again. Not ascrap of paper need be wasted, for 
there are plenty of persons ready to buy it; and if 
not good enough for remanufacture as paper, it can 
always be converted into papier-maché, no matter 
what its colour or quality. Cuttings of paper 
severed by bookbinders, pasteboard-makers, enve- 
lope-cutters, pocket-book-makers, and paper-hangers 
are readily bought up; and so too are tons-weight 
of old ledgers and account-books by the papier- 
maché manufacturer, together with old letters and 
any other paper-rubbish, giving a pledge that 
all shall be promptly consigned to destruction 
in his large vat; and out of this heterogeneous 
assemblage he produces a substance so hard and 
firm and durable that it has been suggested as 
suitable for making soldiers’ huts and even ships. 
It is already put to a variety of uses, and is 
employed for ceiling ornaments, cornices, frames, 
mill-board, bulk-heads, cabin-partitions, piano- 
cases, chairs, tables, &c. One complete suite of 
papier-maché furniture inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
was made a few years ago for the Queen of Spain. 
Woollen rags are always saleable for the purpose 
of being ground to powder, coloured, and used for 
flock-papers and artificial flowers; while they may 
be re-manufactured, no matter how old they may 
be, and with a certain admixture of new wool, 
converted into a coarse kind of cloth largely 
—— to South America, 

Je might go on in this way almost ad infinitum, 
shewing how one waste substance after another 
has been taken up and made into an important 
factor in the social economy ; but enough has been 
said to prove that it is not so easy as it might 
seem at first sight to say with any certainty what 
is rubbish, Of this we may be sure—the wiser 
men grow and the more they learn of Nature’s 
secrets, the less they will throw away as useless. 
After all, Nature is the great alchemist ; and 
though necessity is sharpening our wits and mak- 
ing us very clever at turning to account many a 
thing which our forefathers contentedly threw 
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away, still our best efforts look clumsy by the 
side of hers, and our dust-yards and lumber-rooms 
are but repulsive, untidy receptacles compared 
with her wonderful laboratory. 


ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 


THERE is always an additional interest attaching 
to a book when we know something of its author 
or of the circumstances under which it was 
written. The knowledge that Milton was blind 
when he conceived the splendid imagery of Para- 
dise Lost, adds one more wonder to that marvel- 
lous production ; and have we not from childhood 
pictured to ourselves John Bunyan in his prison- 
cell writing about the ‘Slough of Despond’ and 
the ‘Shining Ones’ in the Pilgrim’s Progress? A 
number of incidents connected with the writing 
of well-known books, and other facts and amusing 
stories about authors, have been brought together 
by the same pen which wrote Anecdotes of Artists. 
A few of these we append. 

Those who have laughed over the exploits of 
John Gilpin—and who has not ?—will read with 
interest the following account of its origin. ‘It 
happened one afternoon, in those years when 
Cowper’s accomplished friend Lady Austen made 
a part of his little evening circle, that she observed 
him sinking into increased dejection. It was her 
custom on these occasions to try all the resources 
of her sprightly powers for his immediate relief. 
She told him the story of John Gilpin—which 
had been treasured in her memory from her child- 
hood—to dissipate the gloom of the passing hour. 
Its effect on the fancy of Cowper had the air 
of enchantment. He informed her the next morn- 
ing that ebullitions of laughter, brought on by 
his recollection of her story, had kept him waking 
during the greatest part of the night, and that he 
had turned it into a ballad.’ To Lady Austen’s 
suggestion also we are indebted for Cowper’s poem 
of The Task, 

‘Johnson, the publisher in St Paul’s Church- 
yard, obtained the copyright of Cowper’s poems— 
which proved a great source of profit to him—in 
the following manner. One evening a relation 
of Cowper’s called upon Johnson with a portion 
of the manuscript poems, which he offered for 
publication, provided Johnson would publish them 
at his own risk, and allow the author to have 
a few copies to give to his friends, Johnson read 
the poems, approved of them, and accordingly pub- 
lished them. Soon after they had appeared, there 
was scarcely a reviewer who did not load them 
with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn 
them to the butter-shops; and the public taste 
being thus foolishly misled, these charming effu- 
sions stood in the corner of the publisher's shop 
for a long time as an unsaleable pile. At length 
Cowper’s relation called upon Johnson with another 
“ated of the poet’s manuscript, which was offered 
and accepted upon the same terms as before. In 
this fresh collection was the poem of The Task, 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, 
but thoroughly assured of the great merit of the 
poems, they were published. The tone of the 
reviewers became changed, and Cowper was hailed 
as the first poet of the age. The success of this 
second publication set the first in motion. Johnson 
soon reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment, 


the poet was in languishing circumstances, In 
October 1812, the copyright of Cowper's poems 
was put up for sale among the London booksellers 
in thirty-two shares. Twenty of the shares were 
sold at two hundred and twelve pounds each, 
The work, consisting of two octavo volumes, was 
satisfactorily proved at the sale to net eight hun- 
dred and thirty-four pounds per annum. It had 
only two years of copyright ; yet this same copy- 
right produced the sum of six thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four pounds,’ 

Coleridge, among his many speculations, started 
a periodical in prose and verse entitled The 
Watchman, with the motto, ‘ That all might know 
the truth, and that the truth might make us free,’ 
He watched in vain! Coleridge’s incurable want 
of order and punctuality, and his philosophical 
theories, tired out and disgusted his readers, and 
the work was discontinued after the ninth number, 
Of the unsaleable nature of this poetien, he 
relates an amusing illustration. Happening one 
morning to rise at au earlier hour than usual, he 
observed his servant-girl putting an extravagant 
quantity of paper into the grate in order to light 
the fire, and he mildly checked her for her waste- 
fulness. ‘La! sir,’ replied Nanny, ‘ why, it’s only 
Watchmen !” 

‘Stammering,’ says Coleridge, ‘is sometimes the 
cause of a pun, Some one was mentioning in 
Lamb's presence the cold-heartedness of the Duke 
of Cumberland in restraining the Duchess from 
rushing up to the embrace of her son, whom she 
had not seen for a considerable time, and insisting 
on her receiving him in state. “How horribly 
cold it was,” said the narrator. “Yes,” said Lamb, 
in his stuttering way ; “but you know he is the 
Duke of Cu-cum-ber-land.”’ 

Cottle in his Life of Coleridge relates the follow- 
ing amusing incident: ‘I led the horse to the 
stable, when a fresh perplexity arose, I removed 
the harness without ditliculty ; but after many 
strenuous efforts, I could not remove the collar. 
In despair I called for assistance, when aid soon 
drew near. Mr Wordsworth brought his inge- 
nuity into exercise ; but after several unsuccessful 
attempts, he relinquished the achievement as a 
thing altogether impracticable. Mr Coleridge 
now tried his hand, but shewed no more groom- 
ing skill than his predecessors; for after twisting 
the poor horse’s neck almost to strangulation, and 
the great danger of his eyes, he gave up the task, 
pronouncing that the horse’s head must have 
grown (gout or dropsy ?) since the collar was put 
on; for, he said, “it was a downright impossi- 
bility for such a huge os frontis to pass through so 
narrow a collar.” Just at this instant a servant- 
girl came near, and understanding the cause of 
our consternation: “ La! master,” said she, “ you 
don’t go about the work in the right way; you 
should do like this ;’ when turning the collar com- 
pletely upside down, she slipped it off in a mo- 
ment, to our great humiliation and wonderment, 
each satisfied afresh that there were heights of 
knowledge in the world to which we had not 
| yet attained,’ 

We are told of Fielding’s Tom Jones, that 
| when the work was completed, the author ‘ being 
‘at the time hard pressed for money, took it 

to a second-rate publisher, with the view of 
| selling it for what it would fetch at the moment. 
| He left it with the bookseller, and called upon 
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him next day for his decision. The publisher 
hesitated, and requested another day for consider- 
ation; and at parting, Fielding offered him the 
manuscript for twenty-five pounds, On his way 
home, Fielding met Thomson the poet, whom he 
told of the negotiation for the sale of the manu- 
script; when Thomson, knowing the high merit 
of the work, conjured him to be off the bargain, | 
and offered to find a better purchaser, Next 
morning, Fielding hastened to his appointment 
with as much apprehension, lest the bookseller 
should keep to his bargain, as he had felt the day 
before lest he should altogether decline it. To 
the author's great joy, the ignorant trafficker in 
literature declined, and returned the manuscript 
to Fielding, He next set off with a light heart 
to his friend Thomson; and the novelist and the 
oet then went to Andrew Millar, the great pub- 
isher of the day. Millar, as was his practice with 
works of light reading, handed the manuscript to 
his wife, who having read it, advised him by no 
means to let it slip through his fingers, Millar 
now invited the two friends to meet him at a 
coffee-house in the Strand, where, after dinner, 
the bookseller, with great caution, offered Field- 
ing two hundred pounds for the manuscript. The 
novelist was amazed at the largeness of the offer. 
“Then, my good sir,” said he, recovering himself 
from this unexpected stroke of good fortune, “ give 
me your hand—the book is yours.—And waiter,” 
continued he, “bring a couple of bottles of your 
best port.” Before Millar died, he had cleared 
eighteen thousand pounds by Tom Jones, out of 
which he generously made Fielding various pre- 
sents, to the amount of two thousand pounds ; and 
when he died, he bequeathed a handsome legacy 
to each of Fielding’s sons.’ 

There are some amusing stories told of the two 
Sheridans, father and son. Sheridan—probably 
with a view to improving the financial condition 
of the family—was very desirous that his son Tom 
should marry a young lady of large fortune; but 
he knew that a Miss Callander had already won 
his heart. The father expatiating on the folly of 
his son, at length broke out: ‘Tom, if you 
marry Caroline Callander, I’ll cut you off with 
a shilling !’ 

Tom looking maliciously at his father, said: 
‘Then sir, you must borrow it !” 

In a large party one evening, the conversation 
turned upon young men’s allowances at college. 
Tom deplored the ill-judging parsimony of many 
parents in that respect. 

‘I am sure Tom,’ said his father, ‘ you have no 
reason to complain; I always allowed you eight 
hundred pounds a year.’ 

‘Yes, father, I confess you allowed it; but then, 
it was never paid !’ 

Hannah More and her sister visited London in 
1773 or 1774, and were the guests of Garrick. 
They were received with favour by Johnson, 
Reynolds, and Burke. Hannah More’s sister has 
thus described their first interview with Johnson : 
‘We have paid another visit to Miss Reynolds ; 
she had sent to engage Dr Percy—Percy’s Col- 
lection, now you know him—quite a sprightl 
modern, instead of a rusty antique, as I expected. 
He was no sooner gone, than the most amiable 
and obliging of women, Miss Reynolds, ordered | 
the coach to take us to Dr Johnson’s very | 
own house, Yes, Abyssinian Johnson! Dictionary | 


| going to the press, the Tour to the Hebrides, and 


Johnson! Ramblers, Idlers, and Irene Johnson ! 
Can you picture to yourselves the palpitation of 
our hearts as we approached his mansion? The 
conversation turned upon a new work of his just 


his old friend Richardson. Mrs Williams, the 
blind poetess, who lives with him, was introduced 
to us, She is engaging in her manners, her con- 
versation lively and entertaining. Miss Reynolds 
told the Doctor of all our rapturous exclamations 
on the road. He shook his scientific head at 
Hannah, and said she was “a silly thing.” When 
our visit was ended, he called for his hat, as it 
rained, to attend us down a very long entry to 
our coach; and not Rasselas could have acquitted 
himself more en cavalier, 

‘ Dr Johnson’s wigs were in general very shabby, 
and their fore-parts were burned away by the near 
approach to the candle which his short-sighted- 
ness rendered necessary in reading, At Streatham, 
Mr Thrale’s butler always had a wig ready; and 
as Johnson passed from the drawing-room, when 
dinner was announced, the servant would remove 
the ordinary wig, and replace it with the newer 
one ; and this ludicrous ceremony was performed 
every day,’ 

Everybody has heard of the ready wit of Douglas 
Jerrold ; the following are a few specimens, ‘ At 
a club of which Jerrold was a member, a fierce 
Jacobite, and a friend as fierce of the Orange 
cause, were arguing noisily, and disturbing less 
excitable conversationalists. At length the Jacobite, 
a brawny Scot, brought his fist down heavily upon 
the table, and roared at his adversary: “I tell you 
what it is sir—I spit upon your King William!” 

‘The friend of the Prince of Orange rose, and 
roared back to the Jacobite: “And I sir, spit 
upon your James II, !” 

‘Jerrold, who had been listening to the uproar in 
silence, hereupon rang the bell, and shouted: 
“ Waiter, spittoons for two !” 

‘At an evening party, Jerrold was looking at the 
dancers, when seeing a very tall gentleman waltz- 
ing with a remarkably short lady, he said to a 
friend near: “ Humph! there’s the mile dancing 
with the milestone !” 

‘Jerrold and some friends were dining once at a 
tavern, and had a private room ; but alter dinner, 
the landlord, on the plea that the house was partly 
under repair, requested permission that a stranger 
might take a chop in the apartment at a separate 
table. The company gave the required permission ; 
and the stranger, a man of commonplace aspect, 
was brought in, ate his chop in silence, and then 
fell asleep, snoring so loudly and discordantly that 
the conversation could with difficulty be carried 
on. A gentleman of the party made a noise ; and 
the stranger, starting out of his nap, called out to 
Jerrold: “I know you, Mr Jerrold—I know you; 
but you shall not make a butt of me !” 

“Then don’t bring your hog’s head in here,” was 
the instant answer of the wit.’ 

The following is a story of Sir Walter Scott’s : 
‘The chemical philosophers Dr Black and Dr 
Hutton were particular friends, though there was 
something extremely opposite in their external 
appearance and manner. Dr Black spoke with 
the English pronunciation, and with punctilious 
accuracy of expression. The geologist Dr Hutton 
was the very reverse of this; his conversation 
was conducted in broad phrases, expressed with a 
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strong Scotch accent, which often heightened the 
humour of what he said. It chanced that the 
two doctors had held some discourse together 
upon the folly of abstaining from feeding on the 
testaceous creatures of the land, while those of the 
sea were considered as delicacies, Wherefore not 
eat snails? They are known to be nutritious and 
wholesome, and even sanative in some cases, The 
epicures of old praised them among the richest 
delicacies, and the Italians still esteem them, In 
short it was determined that a gastronomic experi- 
ment should be made at the expense of the snails. 
The snails were procured, fattened for a time, and 
then stewed for the benefit of the two philosophers 
only, who had either invited no guests to their 
banquet, or found none who relished in prospect 
the piece de résistance. A huge dish of snails 
was placed before them. Philosophers are but men 
after all; and the stomachs of both doctors began 
to revolt against the experiment. Nevertheless, 
though they looked with disgust on the snails, 
they retained their awe of each other, so that 
each conceiving the sensations of internal revolt 
peculiar to himself, began, with infinite exertion, 
to swallow in very small quantities the mess 
which he internally loathed. Dr Black at length 
shewed the white-feather, but in a very delicate 
manner, as if to sound the opinion of his mess- 
mate. “Doctor,” he said in his precise and quiet 
manner—* doctor, do you not think that they taste 
a little—a very little green?” “Green!” vocife- 
rated Dr Hutton with a prefix we prefer to omit. 
“Green indeed! Tak’ them awa, tak’ them awa!” 
And starting up from the table, the doctor gave 
full vent to his feelings of abhorrence. So ended 
all hopes of introducing snails into the modern 
cuisine, and thus was shewn the fact that philo- 
sophy can no more cure nausea than honour can 
set a broken limb,’ 

The following characteristic story of two ‘in- 
tellectual gladiators’ is related in A New Spirit 
of the Age: ‘Leigh Hunt and Carlyle were once 
present amongst a small party of equally well- 
known men. It chanced that the conversation 
rested with these two, both first-rate talkers, and 
the others sat well pleased to listen. Leigh Hunt 
had said something about the Islands of the Blest, 
or El Dorado, or the Millennium, and was flowing 
on in his bright and hopeful way, when Carlyle 
dropped some heavy tree-trunk across Hunt’s 
pleasant stream, and banked it up with philo- 
sophical doubts and objections at every interval 
of the speaker’s joyous progress. But the irre- 
pressible Hunt never ceased his overflowing anti- 
cipations, nor the saturnine Carlyle his infinite 
demurs to those finite flourishings. The listeners 
laughed and applauded by turns, and pitted them 
against each other, as the philosopher of Hope- 
fulness and of the Unhopeful. The contest con- 
tinued with all that ready wit, that mixture of 
a. and profundity, that extensive know- 


edge of books and character, with their ready 
application in argument or illustration, and that 
perfect ease and good-nature which distinguish | 
each of these men. The opponents were so well | 
matched that it was quite clear the contest would | 
never come to an end by victory on either side. 
But the night was far advanced, and the party 
broke up. They all sallied forth ; and leaving the 
close room, the candles, and the arguments behind | 


them, suddenly found themselves in presence of , 


a most brilliant starlight night, They all looked 
up. “Now,” thought Hunt, “ Carlyle is done for; 
he can have no answer to that.—There!” he 
shouted. “Look up there! Look at that glorious 
harmony, which sings with infinite voices an 
eternal song of hope in the soul of man.” 

‘Carlyle looked up. The whole party remained 
silent, to hear what he would say. They began to 
think he was silenced at last—he was but mortal. 
But out of that silence came a few low-toned 
words in a broad Scotch accent. And who on 
earth could have anticipated what the voice said ? 
“Eh! it’s a sad sight.” 

‘Hunt sat down on a door-step, They all laughed, 
then looked very thoughtful, then laughed again. 
Finally they bade each other “yood-night,” and 
betook themselves homeward with slow and serious 
pace. There might be some reason for sadness 
too, That brilliant firmament probably—we would 
rather say possibly—contained infinite worlds, 
each full of struggling and suffering beings—of 
beings who had to die—for life in the stars may 
imply that those bright worlds may also be full 
of graves; all that life, like ours—our philoso- 
phers appear to have ignored Revelation in these 
thoughts—knowing not whence it came nor 
whither it goeth, and the brilliant universe in its 
great movement having perhaps no more certain 
knowledge of itself nor of its ultimate destination 
than hath one of the suffering specks that com- 
pose this small spot we inherit.’ 

We must confess to a preference for Leigh 
Hunt’s spirit ; and with a few words of his on 
‘Literary Localities,” we conclude. He pleasantly 
says: ‘I can no more pass through Westminster 
without thinking of Milton ; or the Borough with- 
out thinking of Chaucer and Shakspeare ; or Gray’s 
Inn without calling Bacon to mind ; or Blooms- 
bury Square without Steele and Akenside, than 
I can prefer brick and mortar to wit and poetry, or 
not see a beauty upon it beyond architecture, in the 
splendour of the recollection. I once had duties 
to perform which kept me out late at night, and 
severely taxed my health and spirits. My path 
lay through a neighbourhood in which Dryden 
had lived; and though nothing could be more 
commonplace, and I used to be tired to the heart 
and soul of me, I never hesitated to go a little out 
of the way, purely that I might pass through 
Gerard Street, and so give myself the shadow of 
a pleasant thought,’ 


HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER, 
CHAPTER III, 


Wrran little more than a month after his wife’s 
interview with Sir Charles Stopford, Gerald 
Rivers was duly installed as station-master at 
Leaswood. Alice arrived a couple of days later 
by the evening train, bringing with her as general 
servant a girl of eighteen, whom she had hired in 
London, and who knew nothing whatever of the 
antecedents either of her or her husband. In days 
gone by, Alice had been well known by sight at 
Leaswood Station, and to nearly every person in 
the neighbourhood for miles around, so that she 
was obliged to be very careful now in order to 
avoid recognition. When she went out in the 
daytime, which was not very often, she wore a 
veil so thick that even her own sisters would 
have passed her unknowing who was behind it ; 
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while on those occasions when she took an 
atter-dusk ramble with her husband, a veil of 
a thinner texture effectually shielded her from 
observation. 

Gerald had been about a fortnight at his new 
duties when Mr Crewdson, his wife’s father, one 
day alighted from the train. He was a stout 
white-haired gentleman, who claimed the help of 
a thick cane when he walked, and whom his last 
attack of gout had left slightly lame. By the 
porters at the station, the flymen and others, he 
was known as ‘Old Pepper-corn’ or ‘Old Fire- 
away. Some of the heat of his temper would 
seem to have imparted itself to his complexion, 
which was not unlike a boiled lobster in tint, 

‘So you are the new station-master, eh?’ he 
said, with a sort of disdainful grunt, as he sur- 
veyed Gerald from head to foot. 

‘I am that person, at your service sir,’ 

‘Humph! I was quite satisfied with the man 
who was here before, and it was a tom-fool’s trick 
to send him away. I don’t suppose I shall be half 
as well satisfied with you.’ 

‘You have not given me a trial yet sir.’ 

‘Oh, we shall soon put you to the proof. I 
hope you are a good hand at telegraphiny.’ 

. ‘Had I not been so, I should hardly have been 
ere, 

‘That’s no answer. But let me tell you, young 
man, that your time here will be a very short one 
unless you attend properly to my telegrams.’ 

‘I shall give them every attention.’ 

‘You had better do so, Some of them are in 
cipher, and with those you cannot be too par- 
ticular, An error of even a single letter might 
be of serious consequence to me, At whatever 
hour a message for me may arrive, you will lose 
no time in sending it up to my house by special 
messenger. If you attend to me properly, there 
will be a turkey for you at Christmas ; but if you 
don’t, why then, the sooner you look out for 
another job the better,’ 

‘It’s only papa’s grumpy way,’ said Alice to 
Gerald, when told of the interview. ‘He’s very 
obstinate, and will have his own way; but at heart 
he’s as good as gold, as you will one day discover 
for yourself,’ 

Next morning Alice went up to London by the 
early train, and drove at once to Sir Charles 
Stopford’s, It was just eleven o’clock, and he 
was still lounging over his breakfast, He wel- 
comed his god-daughter warmly, and ordered up 
some fresh chocolate, 

‘God-pa,’ said Alice at last, when she had told 
him all the news, ‘is your broker—your man who 
buys and sells for you in the City—the same man 
that is employed by papa ?’ 

‘No. eaeees is my man. Your father’s 
man is Simmonds—a fellow that I don’t like at all.’ 

‘Then perhaps you won’t mind giving me a 
note to your Mr Boucher ?’ 

‘Why now! A note indeed! What kind ofa 
note }’ 

‘A simple note of introduction, stating that the 
bearer is Mr Crewdson’s daughter, and that any 
commission I may ask him to do for me must 
have the same attention as if it were for yourself,’ 

Sir Charles gave a long low whistle, ‘Why now, 
you don’t mean to say that you are going to 
speculate on the Stock Exchange ?’ 

‘Why should I not do a little in that line as 


well as you or papa?’ asked Alice with a smile. 
‘When I used to act as papa’s secretary, I learned 
to take quite an interest in the different kinds 
of stocks and in the rise and fall of the money 
market,’ 

‘ Ay, ay; that’s all very well. But that’s very 
different from buying and selling on your own 
account. You would be sure to burn your fingers 
before very long,’ 

‘I should hardly do that, I think, god-papa. In 
any case, I have not much to lose, so shall not 
venture into very deep water,’ 

‘Why now, it’s just the sort of thing one might 
expect from your father’s daughter. My friend 
Crewdson made every penny of his fortune on 
the Stock Exchange, and I suppose there’s a sort 
of mania in it that runs in the family. But if 
you could only have the benefit of your father’s 
advice, now ?’ 

‘That is quite out of the question. Had it not 
been so, there would have been no occasion for 
my errand here this morning.’ 

‘Quite true, my pretty logician, Then I sup- 
pose I must give you what you ask for,’ 

‘Of course you must, The idea of your refusing 
your god-daughter such a trifle !’ 

When Alice had got what she wanted from Sir 
Charles, she drove at once to Plummer’s Court, 
Cornhill. She was fortunate enough to find Mr 
Boucher in his office When he had read the 
note, he said: ‘I need hardly tell you, Miss 
Crewdson, that my best services will always be at 
your disposal, I have had many transactions with 
your father at one time or another.’ 

‘I am married,’ said Alice, ‘and my name is 
Mrs Gerald. Any communications I may have to 
make to you will reach you in the form of tele- 
grams from Leaswood station; but whenever a 
telegram from me reaches you, it must be acted 
upon with the utmost promptitude ; not an hour 
must be thrown away.’ 

‘I will give special instructions that any message 
from you shall be brought to me, wherever I may 
be, immediately on its arrival, and you may depend 
upon its having my most prompt attention,’ 

Day passed after day till several weeks had come 
and gone, during which time a considerable num- 
ber of telegrams reached Leaswood Station for Mr 
Crewdson, each one of which was shewn to Alice 
by her husband before being sent on by a special 
messenger to Brookfield. More than one of these 
telegrams was in cipher, but that fact did not 
seem to cause Mrs Rivers much difficulty. Before 
her marriage and during her father’s frequent 
attacks of gout, she had often acted as his secretary, 
and the keys to the two different kinds of crypto- 
gram made use of by certain of his telegraphic 
correspondents were thoroughly understood by her. 

At length one day there came a message 
addressed to her father, which, when translated by 
Alice, caused her cheeks to flame and her eyes to 
light up with sudden fire, and set her whole frame 
aglow with intense excitement. Gerald, who had 
been out to attend to one of his trains while his 
wife interpreted the message, looked and wondered 
but said nothing, waiting quietly for the explana- 
tion which he knew a few minutes must bring. 
The message was headed : ‘From Edgar Crewdson, 
New York, to Edward B, Crewdson, Brookfield, 
near Leaswood Station, Midlandshire, England,’ 
It had been sent by submarine cable to Londun 
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in the first instance, and thence forward to 
Leaswood. ‘It is from my uncle Edgar in 
America,’ said Alice; a fact which Gerald had 
guessed already. Then she rose suddenly from 
her seat and flung her arms round her husband’s 
neck and burst into tears. ‘At last, my love, at 
last!’ she murmured. ‘Surely the sunshine is 
coming at last.’ 

‘May I read it?’ asked Gerald. The answer, 
with her head still on his shoulder, was a pressure 
of her arms; so Gerald took up the paper, on which 


his wife’s writing was still wet, and read as follows: | 


‘Buy up all the Deep Lips you can lay hands on. 


Struck oil once more. This may be relied on. | 


Private information. Wall Street in the dark yet.’ 
Gerald was puzzled, and his face betrayed it. 

‘You darling old ignoramus!’ said his wife 
between laughing and crying. 

*I confess that I can make neither head nor tail 
of it, he said. 

‘And yet it is very, very simple,’ 

‘To clever little wives like you perhaps, but 
not to stupid husbands like me, Pray, what may 
be the meaning of Deep Lips ?’ 

‘Deep Lips is the name of a silver mine in 
Colorado, the shares in which can be bought or 
sold on the London Stock Exchange like any other 
scrip. These shares have been quoted at a very 
low figure for the last two years, as it was believed 
that the mine was all but worked out. The phrase 
“Struck oil once more” can have but one meaning: 
that the miners have unexpectedly come across a 
fresh lode or vein of silver—doubtless a very rich 
one, judging from my uncle’s emphatic request to 

apa to buy up all the shares he can lay hands on. 

he words “ Wall Street in the dark yet” mean 
that the news embodied in the telegram is not yet 
known to the buyers and sellers in New York. 
The moment it is known to them, a score telegrams 
will flash across the Atlantic to the same purport 
as this one. In a case like this an hour will 
often make all the difference in the world ; and if 
we are only fortunate enough to be first in the 
field, why then, I think But never mind just 
now what I think. Every moment is precious, 
and I must telegraph Boucher “ slick away.”’ 

Seizing pen, ink, and paper, Alice dashed off the 
following message : ‘From Mrs Gerald, Leaswood, 
to Mr Boucher, No. 11 Plummer’s Court, Cornhill. 
Buy up in my name all the Deep Lip stock now in 
the market. Not a moment must be lost. 1 will 
be with you at ten to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Not another word till you have despatched my 
message,’ said Alice as she gave the paper into 
her husband’s hands, Like the sensible man he 
was, Gerald simply nodded and left the room. 
Five minutes later he was back again. 

‘Sent it ?’ asked Alice anxiously. 

‘Every word. And now perhaps, you will 
explain still further ?’ 

§ Willingly.’ 

‘But first I had better send the message to your 
father at Brookfield.’ 

Alice looked at her watch. ‘It is now one- 
thirty, she said. ‘It will take the man an hour to 
get to Brookfield, and another hour to return, by 
which time it will be three-thirty. Allowing 
another half-hour for a telegram from papa to 
reach Mr Simmonds his broker, that will bring the 
time to four o’clock—too late in the day for busi- 


the message ; Boucher will have had a fair start, 
If he does his duty, there will not be a Deep Lip 
share to be had for love or money by to-morrow 
morning,’ 

‘Which means,’ said Gerald, ‘that you are 
taking advantage of your knowledge of the infor- 
mation conveyed in your uncle’s telegram, to fore- 
stall your father’s action in the matter, and make 
the information worthless so far as he is concerned,’ 

‘That is precisely what I ain doing,’ said Alice 
with emphasis. ‘1 was not my father’s secretary 
for so long a time without learning something, 
| He has refused to forgive me or to condone my 
marriage unless I can go to him with six thousand 
pounds, He does not ask me whether I am 
happy. He has no curiosity as to the kind of man 
I love made my husband, He simply says: 
“ Bring me six thousand pounds, and all shall be 
forgiven.” To meet his mercenary views, I must 
become mercenary myself. All is fair in love, 
war, and on the Stock Exchange. The moment 
the information conveyed in this message reaches 
my father, he will take advantage of it by tele- 
graphing to his broker to buy up every Deep Lip 
share in the market. I happen to see the message 
_ and I take the first advantage of it; that is 
all.’ 

‘IT am afraid that you are making me a con- 
federate in a very nefarious scheme,’ said Gerald, 
| looking as if he hardly knew whether to laugh or 
be serious. 

‘In this case the end must justify the means. 
It is just the sort of ruse that papa himself would 
delight in—just the sort of advantage that he 
would be the first to take.’ 

‘Then you are buying for what is called a 
“rise ?”’ said Gerald, 

‘Precisely so, If the information conveyed by 
my uncle’s telegram be correct—and he is too old 
a soldier in the field of speculation not to know 
what he is about—then will Deep Lips go up, up, 
up, as soon as the intelligence becomes generally 
known, and your wife will have made a very 
lucky hit. Of course my object will be to sell 
out and realise as soon as the shares have reached 
what, in Boucher’s opinion, seems something like 
their maximum value.’ 

‘But suppose the information conveyed in your 
uncle’s telegram prove to be incorrect, and the 
shares don’t go up at all—what then ?’ 

‘Why, even in that case, they cannot sink 
much lower than they are at present, and as a 
consequence, my loss will be proportionately trifling. 
But I won’t even think that loss is possible.’ 

‘Can it be possible that it is my wife who is 
doing all this?’ 

‘Your wife? Why not, dear? The whole 
affair is as simple as A BC’ 

‘But to think of your originating such a 
scheme !’ 

‘Now you know the reason why I interceded 
with Sir Charles to have you appointed as station- 
master at Leaswood.’ 

‘Then the scheme that you are carrying out to- 
day has been hatching in your brain from the first ?’ 

‘Certainly. It came to me like a flash of 
inspiration on the very day that we received 
papa’s letter,’ 

‘You are a strange girl, and I sometimes think 
that it will take me my lifetime to read you 


thoroughly.’ 
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Then Gerald left the room, taking the telegram 
with him, which he sent off at once by one of his 
porters to Brookfield. After the departure of the 
next train he came in for an early cup of tea. 

‘With regard to this telegram, said Gerald as 
he sat down at table, ‘it is written in a cipher 
different from any that I have seen before: it is 
nothing but a mass of figures,’ 

‘The cipher is a private one, agreed upon 
between my father and my uncle, and used by 
them alone. It is of a kind that deties the scrutiny 
of an outsider, and yet can be read by a child who 
possesses the key. The key to this kind of crypto- 
gram is a book—a book previously agreed upon 
by the —_ communicating with each other. 
The book agreed upon in this case, as | happen 
to know through having been papa’s secretary, is 
a certain edition of Walker’s Dictionary, of which 
I took care to provide myself with a copy before 
coming to Leaswood. When once the book is 
known, the rest is as simple as may be. Let us 
take the first sentence of the telegram, for instance, 
which, when interpreted, runs as follows: “ Buy 
up all the Deep Lips you can lay hands on.” As 
originally telegraphed it ran thus: “Seven ought 
dot eleven stroke five nine nine dot one three 
stroke one seven dot two seven ”—and so on, which 
when put down in actual figures would look thus: 
70.11 | 599.13 | 17.27 | 552.7 | 140.14 | &. I now 
take my dictionary, and turning to page seventy, 
count till I come to the eleventh word from the 
top, which I find to be the word Buy. Then turn- 
ing to page five hundred and ninety-nine, I count 
down to the thirteenth word from the top, and 
find it to be the word wp. Proceeding by the 
same method, I work gradually through the tele- 
gram, with what result you know. Of course 
everything depended on my knowledge of the 
book used between my father and uncle. Had I 
not known that, the telegram would have remained 
a dead-letter to me for ever,’ 


CHAPTER IV, 


At five minutes past ten next morning, Mrs 
Gerald, as she called herself, walked into the 
office of Mr Boucher. ‘Did you receive my tele- 
gram yesterday afternoon?’ were her first anxious 
words. 

‘I did, and acted on it immediately.’ Then as 
he handed her a chair: ‘I hope you will pardon 
me for remarking that your choice of an invest- 
ment is hardly one that would recommend itself 
to my experience.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Alice quietly, ‘ But I had 
my reasons.’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ rejoined Boucher. ‘ Your father 
is known as one of our boldest and most success- 
ful speculators ; and you, as his daughter, would 
hardly be likely to make any very serious mistake, 
But still’—— 

‘But still had you been going to lay out money 
of your own, you would not have done as I have 
done,’ 

‘Certainly not, unless I had more spare capital 
than I knew what to do with; and hardly then,’ 

‘There’s one comfort—they cannot sink much 
lower than they are now.’ 

‘ But you, I presume, are buying for a rise ?’ 

* Precisely so, 

A significant shrug was the broker’s only reply. 


‘To what extent have you bought for me ?’ 

Boucher named the figure—a large one. 

‘I should not have thought there was so much 
in the market.’ 

‘ People look on them as a bad lot, and are only 
too glad to find a customer.’ 

‘So much the better for those who have the 
courage to buy,’ said Alice as she rose to go. ‘1 
will call in again between three and four. Mean- 
oe, if there are any more to be had, buy 
them. 

At three forty-five Mrs Rivers was again at Mr 
Boucher’s office. 

‘A few more were offered to-day and I bought 
them, were the broker’s first words, ‘Singular 
to say, Simmonds, your father’s broker, has been 
inquiring after Deep Lips all day. Hearing 
that I had bought heavily yesterday, he sent on 
one of his people to know whether I had any to 
dispose of, even going to the extent of offering 
three and an eighth more than this morning’s 
quotation ; but in the absence of any instructions 
from you, I declined all overtures,’ 

‘You did quite right, Mr Boucher. Don’t part 
with a single share till you have my instructions 
to do so, Meanwhile, as it is nearly mid-day 
before the newspapers reach us down at Leaswood, 
I shall be glad if you will telegraph the closing 
price to me each afternoon.’ 

‘Sharp girl that, very—regular chip of the old 
block,’ was Boucher’s comment to himself as he 
ran through the telegraphic news in next morning’s 
Times, where the following paragraph at once 
caught his attention: ‘ Reliable advices from San 
Francisco state that the Deep Lip Silver Mining 
Company have just struck a vein of unusual 
thickness, Shares going up rapidly.’ 

A few days later, as Gerald was seated behind 
the open pigeon-hole of his little office waiting to 
book any passengers who might be going by the 
next train, his attention was attracted by the 
loud tones of two people in the waiting-room 
outside. 

‘I tell you, Stopford, I was never more annoyed 
in my life,’ said one, and Gerald knew at once who 
was the speaker. ‘My brother, who, as he thought, 
had got the information before it was known to 
any one else in New York, was actually at the 
trouble to send me a message by cable telling me 
to buy up all the Deep Lips I could lay hands on. 
Of course, I acted on the message without an hour’s 
unnecessary delay; but, would you believe it, 
when Simmonds went on ’Change next morning 
there was not a single Deep Lip to be had! Some 
vagabond had been there before me and had 
bought up every mother’s son of ’em, and now 
they ’re going up like wild-fire. Thousands out of 
my pocket, Never was so sold in my life before.’ 

‘Why now, Crewdson, that only goes to prove 
that there are other speculators in the world as 
clever as you.’ 

‘They were bought through Boucher too. But 
he’s as close as wax. No getting a word out of 
him. Some confounded Yank’s at the bottom of 
it all, never fear.’ 

Mr Crewdson had stated no more than the 
truth when he said that the Deep Lip shares were 
going up like wild-fire. Alice had a telegram from 
Mr Boucher every afternoon. It was an anxious 
time for her. For three weeks the shares went up 
day by day. At the end of that time they re- 
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mained stationary for two days. The following 
morning they dropped one-eighth. Alice at once 
tvok alarm, and telegraphed Boucher to sell every- 
thing. Three days later a post-letter reached her. 
‘Read the news, dear, and resign your railway 
situation at once,’ she said to her husband as she 
handed him the letter. 

‘Seven thousand five hundred and fifty pounds !’ 
read Gerald in amazement. 

‘Yes ; and all out of one lucky speculation in 
Deep Lip shares. Now, I ain ready to go to 
papa.’ 

And to her father she went ; but not till after 
Gerald had sought and found relief from his duties 
at Leaswood. Mr Crewdson made Old Furnival's 
Hotel his home when in London, and there it was 
that Alice sought and found him, As fortune 
would have it, Sir Charles Stopford happened to 
be lunching with his friend that morning. Mrs 
Rivers hardly gave the waiter time to announce 
her before she followed him into the room, Mr 
Crewdson started up from his chair. 

‘Why—Alice! You here! Why have you 
come? What is the meaning of this intrusion ?’ 
But before he could say another word his daughter's 
arms were round his neck, and her warm kisses 
were being rained over his face. ‘Did I not 
forbid you?’ he said, ‘Did I not say that I would 
not see you ?’ 

‘You did, papa; and very hard I thought it of 
you. You did forbid me to come near you unless 
I could fultil the one condition named in your 
letter. 

‘Condition, indeed! I remember nothing about 
any condition, What on earth do you mean ?’ 

‘Did you not say in the only letter you have 
written me since my marriage that on the day I 
could bring you six thousand pounds—being an 
equivalent to the dowry you at one time intended 
to give me—you would forgive and forget every- 
thing, and take your little Alice back again to 
your heart? Surely, surely you cannot have 
forgotten !’ 

‘And did I really say all that ?’ 

‘Certainly you did, I have your letter in my 
pocket, You shall read your own words if you 
like’ 

‘No need, girl—no need. My memory is 
treacherous at times ; but I’ve not quite forgotten 
that letter. So you’ve come to tell me that my 
condition was too hard a one, that you and your 
poverty-stricken husband ’—— 

‘One moment, papa. I come to tell you that 
your condition is fulfilled—is more than fulfilled, 
Here is my bank-book. Look inside it, and there 
you will find standing in the name of Gerald 
Rivers—my husband’s name—a deposit of seven 
thousand five hundred pounds’ 

‘Why now, really this is most extraordinary !’ 
exclaimed Sir Charles. 

Mr Crewdson said nothing; but his hands 
trembled so much as he took the bank-book that 
he could hardly hold it. He turned redder than 
ever, and then he cleared his voice loudly and 
put on his most portentous frown, Then he 
opened the book and looked vacantly at the 
writing for a moment or two, and then with a 
muttered exclamation he shut the book and threw 
it across the table to Sir Charles. ‘Those bank 
fellows write such a villainous scrawl that there’s 
no making head or tail of their pot-hooks,’ he said. 


‘Here it is, sure enough,’ said Sir Charles, 
peering at the figures through his double eye- 
glasses. ‘An amount of seven thousand five 
hundred pounds deposited three days ago in 
the Westminster Bank to the credit of Gerald 
Rivers,’ 

But Alice was on her father’s knee by this 
time, and had her arms round his neck, and was 
kissing him with tears in her eyes and a smile 
on her lips. 

*You’ll have to give way, old friend, there’s 
not a doubt of it,’ continued Sir Charles, ‘if you 
made such a promise as my god-daughter says you 
made,’ 

‘You were not only to forgive me, papa, but 
you were to give me another six thousand pounds 
to put to my husband’s.’ 

*But—but—I don’t understand,’ stammered Mr 
| Crewdson, ‘I thought you had married a man 
who was not worth a penny ?’ 

‘My husband on our wedding-day was worth 
just twenty pounds in hard cash,’ 

‘Then this is a legacy, I suppose ?? 

‘No; not a legacy. We have been taking a 
leaf out of your book, papa, and speculating on 
’Change.’ 

‘Speculating! And is this the result ? 

‘That is the result,’ 

‘ Her father’s daughter ; I always said she was,’ 
soliloquised Sir Charles, ‘What a pity she wasn’t 
born a boy !’ 

‘Then you must have been deucedly lucky—far 
more lucky than I’ve been for a very long time. 
May I ask the name of the particular stock which 
you favoured with your confidence ?’ 

‘Gerald and I made all our money by specu- 
lating in Deep Lip mining shares.’ 

Mr Crewdson sat aghast, and well he might. 

‘Where is this husband of yours?’ he gasped 
out at length, 

‘Gerald is waiting outside,’ 

‘Bring him in, and let us have a look at him.’ 


But it was not till more than a year afterwards, 
when Gerald had grown to be like a son of his 
own to the old man, that Alice told her father by 
what means she had become possessed of the 
information which enabled her to achieve such a 
happy result by her bold speculation in Deep Lip 
shares, It is needless to add that she was for- 
given. 


ODD ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, either in the newspapers or 
posted up for the perusal of all comers, are some- 
times so droll that we have selected one or two 
for the amusement of our readers, 

Mr Caudal of Kansas, who thought it necessary 
to advertise that he had brought his wooing to a 
successful issue, issued the following notice: ‘From 
this time forth, hereafter and for ever, until Miss 
Anne Gould becomes a widow, all young men are 
reyuested to withdraw their particular attentions,’ 
In less happy plight was the ousted lover who 
thus addressed his supplanter in the columns 
of the General Advertiser: ‘Whereas, on Sunday 
April 12th 1750, there was seen in Cheapside, 
between the hours of four and five in the after- 
noon, a young gentleman, dressed in a_light- 


coloured coat, with a blue waistcoat trimmed with 
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silver lace, along with a young lady in mourning, 
going towards St Martin’s, near Aldersgate. This 
is therefore to acquaint the said gentleman (as a 
friend) to be as expeditious as possible in the affair, 
lest otherwise he should unhappily meet with the 
same disappointment at last, by another stepping 
in, in the meantime; as a young gentleman has 
been lately served by the aforesaid young lady, 
who, after a courtship of these four months last 
past, and that with her approbation, and in the 
most public manner possible, and with the utmost 
honour as could possibly become a gentleman. 
Take this sir, as a friendly hint, 

Another victim of feminine fickleness, disinclined 
to accept his dismissal, lately issued the following 
‘Card’ in the Humboldt Times: ‘ Warning to hum 
it me concernt—Missis Christine Rossow, wido of 
Gotfried Rossow desisad, had prommisset me to go 
in the bounds of mattrimony with me. From 
anknowing grounds now she decline to fulfill her 
prommisses, In regard to that I heard from good 
autorita that zum underhandet game bin plait 
behint my bac, from zum anprinciple fellos, 
knoingly, given my prommisset bride boggy rides 
and promenadings; probably der is were the 
rabbit lais in the pepper. Bout to there bennefit I 
publicly notefy them herewith, keep hands of, or 
prossecution in lawoffle way will follow. I intende 
to let them not impose and tramp on me.— 
Freperick HELLER.’ 

The jilted one might have couched his defiant 
complaint in better English, still he attains 
greater intelligibility than the concoctor of a 
notice once, if not now, to be seen at a Welsh 
railway station: ‘List of Booking. You passen- 
gers must careful. For have their level money 
for tickets, and to apply at once for asking tickets 
when will booking window open; no tickets to 
have after departure of the train.’ Somebody 
blundered too, when the South-eastern Railway 
carriages were placarded: ‘Compartments are 
reserved for passengers wishing to smoke, and they 
are labelled to that effect ;’ an intimation as ambi- 
guous as the Western blacksmith’s: ‘No hosses 
shodded Sundays except Sickness and Death ;’ and 
as likely to be wrongly interpreted as the warning : 
‘Young ladies should set good examples, for young 
men will follow them,’ which some one chalked on 
the wall of a Young Ladies’ School, for the editica- 
tion of the fair students, 

It would never do to take some things as read. 
A religious journal announcing a forthcoming 
fancy-fair, told its readers: ‘The annual sale of 
the ladies of the society will take place on Thurs- 
day next.’ A Boston café-keeper, after calling 
attention to his choice wines, cigars, and oysters, 
adds: ‘Families and parties supplied either on 
shell, per gallon, or cooked to order ;’ and a shoe- 
maker advertises his readiness to furnish boys 
and girls at all prices, and boasts that his babies’ 
department pleases everybody, offering ‘the 
greatest choice in the world.’ Such an announce- 
ment might be taken literally, if it met one’s 
eyes in New York, where ‘Babies or children 
exchanged’ challenges the attention in a shop- 
window, and is only one of many strange notifica- 
tions. 

To be Jack of all trades rather than master of 
one is now a common aim, so we are not at all as- 
tonished at the versatile Anna Aguker announcing 
that she ‘attends as sick-nurse, watches dead 


bodies, repairs straw chairs, applies leeches, and 
makes pastries, desserts, and delicacies.’ Equally 
anxious to turn a penny in one way or another is 
the denizen of a London back-street, whose nodest 
card runs: ‘Goods removed, messages taken, 
carpets beaten, and poetry composed on any sub- 
ject’ But this inglorious Milton must yield the 
palm to Burness and Son, on whose signboard, put 
up some sixty years ago, was to be read: ‘ Black- 
smith’s and barber’s work done here, horse-shoeiny 
and shaving, locks mended and hare-curled, bleed- 
ing, teeth-drawing, and all other farriery work ; 
all sorts of spirates licker akording to the late 
comerce treaty. Tak notis; my wife keeps skool 
and lerns folks as yu shall; teches reading and 
riting, and all other langurtches, and has assistants 
if required, to teach horritory, sowing, the mathe- 
matics, and all other fashionable diversions,’ 

The orthographical originality displayed by 
Burness and Son would have delighted Artemus 
Ward. Says that pleasant writer somewhere : 
‘Sweetness is tiresome, variety is pleasing, I 
have a correspondent whose letters are a refresh- 
ment to me; there is such a breezy unfettered 
originality about his orthography. He always 
spells cow with a large K. Now that is just as 
good as to spell it with a small one. It is better. 
It gives the imagination a broader field, wider 
scope, It suggests to the mind a grand, impres- 
sive, new kind of cow.’ Obadiah Rogers thought 
a little k answered the purpose equally well, giving 
all whom it might concern due ‘ nottis’ that 
‘know kow is alloued in these medders, eny men 
or women letten there kows run the rode wot gits 
inter my medders aforesaid, shall have his tail cut 
off by me.’ As unconventional a speller as Oba- 
diah or the showman’s friend was the Missourian 
who wrote on his fence: ‘Ce hear! Eye don't 
want ennybodi that has hosses which has the 
eppidutick influenze or any uther name to cum 
thru this gait. Kep shi!’—a warning probably 
as effective as the more verbose notice a sports- 
man came across in Indiana, which ran thus: 
‘Notis, to men who cum on my plais with guns, 
hurraying voices and braying dogs, ashooting 
and akilling my gaim, I will no longer stand it, 
for I have only three coveys of quales and not to 
exceed ten squerrels on my plais which I want for 
myself, and to those men who bring there dogs 
and hurraying voices here akilling my birds will 
be fined according as law for I want all the wood- 
peckers as they are by nature a ravishing animal 
for worms and such-like, and my jay-birds hurt no 
won, and if let alone will help me muchly in the 
spring to keep away grewb worms and the like. I 
want all my woodchucks for my eteing as I never 
disturb them, keeping them to get fat, when they 
air worth to me as mutch as my chickens air. I[ 
say this to inform sum fools from Logansport who 
seem to like to kill my woodchucks and says for 
the fun I mean business as shure as I now sine 
my name.’ This worthy would have done better 
to have imitated the brevity of the game-preserver 
up North, who said his say in four words: ‘No 
Gunen Aloud Here !’ 

Far more satisfactory to contemplate must have 
been the board of the Arkansas ferryman, with its 
hospitable intimation: ‘Ef ennybody cums hear 
arter licker, or to git across the river, they can jes 
blow this hear horn, and ef I don’t cum when my 
Betsy up at the hous hears the horn blown, she’ll 
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cum down and sell them the licker or set them 
across the river when i’m away from hoam.—JoHN 
Wuson. N.B.—Them that can’t red will have to 
go to the Hous arter Betsy, taint but half a mile 
there,’ 


ITEMS OF AMERICAN FARMING. 


On the present exciting subject of American 
farming, there occur the following items in the 
letter of a correspondent of The Times: 

‘ Farming on a scale unparalleled except in Cali- 
fornia is prosecuted in the Red River Valley. This 
dates from the year 1875, when several capitalists 
bought vast tracts of land there. Mr B. P. 
Cheney of Boston, and Mr Oliver Dalrymple of 
St Paul, purchased five thousand acres, of which 
three thousand five hundred will be under cultiva- 
tion this spring. Last year they harvested forty- 
two thousand bushels of wheat, six thousand of 
oats, and three thousand of barley. The machinery 
on this farm consists of forty ploughs, sixteen 
seeders, forty harrows, sixteen harvesters, three 
steam thrashing-machines, and three portable 
steam-engines, As many as a hundred men are 
employed at the busiest season. Mr Cass has a 
farm of six thousand acres, Nearly the whole 
will be sown with wheat this year. Large though 
these farms are, yet they seem small in comparison 
with that belonging to Mr William Dalrymple ; it 
covers thirty square miles, The quantity sown 
with wheat last year was twenty thousand nine 
hundred acres; the yield was two hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels. Seventy-five reaping and 
binding machines were used to harvest the crop, 
the work being done at the rate of one thousand 
acresaday. ‘This farm is managed on the plan of 
a factory. It is divided into sections of two 
thousand acres, over each of which an overseer is 
placed; he carries out the orders of Mr Dal- 
rymple just as a brigadier-general carries out 
the orders of the commander-in-chief of an 
army. Comfortable dwellings are provided for 
the overseers, while there is a boarding-house 
for the accommodation of the farm-labourers. 
Each section has its granary, stables, machine- 
shop, and engine-house. Indeed, the vast estate 
is really divided into a number of separate farms, 
each being complete in itself, and all being 
subject to a common head. Four hundred and 
fifty labourers and upwards of three hundred 
horses and mules are employed on this farm ; | 
three book-keepers are required to reyister the | 
accounts, and two cashiers to receive and disburse 
the money. Indeed, the whole arrangements are 
designed to assimilate the production of grain to 
the operations of a manufactory, The idyllic side 
of farming has no place here. The farmer is a 
capitalist, and the farm-labourer is called a 
“hand” and treated as one. Advocates of spade- 
husbandry will see nothing to admire in this 
wholesale method of cultivating the soil, and they 
will maintain that if this system should grow in 
favour, the -day must arrive when, in the United 
States as in certain European countries, there will 
be a permanent and rigid separation between the 


tillers of the soil and its owners, However, while 


land continues as plentiful and easily acquired in 
the United States as it was during the Middle 
Ages, when the existing large estates were formed 
in Europe, the citizens of that country will dis- 
regard gloomy forebodings and will continue to 
lavish their admiration upon a successful capitalist 
like Mr Dalrymple. His farm is a common topic 
of glorification among the citizens of the new 
North-west, and of admiring envy among the 
dwellers in less fertile parts of the land.’ 

In reporting the extent of cereal crops in 
America, it is not usually considered that the 
enormous production is due to the virgin fertility 
of the soil, which must in time be exhausted, and 
require the recruitment of manures. In a few 
years, the land must either be supplemented by 
restoratives, or go out of cultivation. The day of 
agricultural difficulty is coming in the New World, 
as it long since came in the Old. 


SUMMER ON THE WANE, 


Brier grow the waning days ; the poplars shed 
Their serried showers of crimson o’er the path, 
And gathering swallows, on the river-brink, 
Twit their departing notes. The dusky bats 
Begin to congregate beneath the eaves, 
Dreaming of winter-sleep ; the lazy pike 

Bask on the river-surface, revelling 

In the last warmth of Summer. 


On the elms, 
The speckled starlings gathering, loud hold 
A noisy council ; and the blue-barred jays, 
White-banded magpies, and spruce jackdaws join 
To swell the clamorous chorus, 


On the hank, 
The warm South bank—purple shine forth the bells 
Of Autumn violets, last lingerers, 
When gone, the flowers of Summer! So, oft shines 
A virtuous life, unrecognised, unknown, 
By a censorious world ! 


Close in, the days, 
With gray, yet golden twilight ; Winter comes, 
Comes on apace, and his white-shrouding snows 
Again shall shortly veil the slumbering Earth ! 
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